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Wadsworth declared that an enforced reduction of 70,000 
men In that period would be cruel, as the government would 
have to break enlistment contracts. Strong intimations 
came from Army people that such a reduction in so short a 
period would demoralize the Army. But the advocates of 
reduction, and immediate reduction, carried their point 
against all. 

One clause in the bill as it passed is said to have worried 
Secretary Weeks greatly. In an amendment sponsored by 
Senator Borah it was provided that the War Department 
should not spend more than the amount actually given it. 
The Secretary is said to feel that this may compel him to 
break enlistment contracts with soldiers, as feared by Sen- 
ator Wadsworth. The President took the position that the 
clause held the War Department down too tightly. A con- 
ference was held at the White House, following the passage 
of the bill, between the President and Secretary and several 
members of Congress. This provision was brought up. The 
information received later was that Senator Borah, who was 
in the conference, refused to change his position, and that it 
was decided by the Administration not to attempt to have 
Congress change the provision at this time, but to propose a 
change in the regular session. 

Not less significant and interesting was the outcome of the 
differences over the disarmament resolution. The end of 
that fight was linked with the end of the fight over the 
Naval bill. Senator Borah had offered in the Senate his 
disarmament resolution (first proposed in the last session) 
as an amendment to the Naval bill. After President Hard- 
ing had indicated opposition to it, there came a sudden shift, 
Administration Senators fell into line, and the Borah plan 
was attached to the Naval bill. But in the meantime 
Chairman Porter, of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
had offered in the House a general disarmament resolution, 
stated in broad terms — the Borah resolution called for 
action on naval disarmament between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan — and word spread through the 
Capitol that the Administration favored the Porter idea. 
The understanding was that the House would insist upon it, 
and thus kill the Borah plan. In spite of that, however, and 
because of a general feeling in the House that the Borah 
plan was more direct and practical and offered more promise 
of immediate, concrete results, the House conferees on the 
Naval bill accepted the Borah plan and it was adopted by 
the House. 

On the day that the bill was passed in the House, with 
the Borah disarmament plan in it, the President sent to 
Republican Leader Mondell, understood to be supporting the 
Porter disarmament resolution, a letter which was regarded 
as a reserved expression in favor of the Porter measure. 
The President expressed himself as approving an expression 
by Congress in favor of disarmament, referred to the steps 
already taken by the Administration to promote disarma- 
ment, and then said that while the language to be used was 
less important than the taking of the action, he thought it 
would be best if the broadest and most general terms were 
used. 

His letter, a characteristically tactful production, follows : 

There has come to my attention the questions in disagree- 
ment between the two houses of Congress on the Naval bill, 
and I understand they are in process of adjustment, but that 
some difficulty has been experienced in arriving at a satis- 
factory agreement with regard to the language to be used 
in expressing the favorable attitude of the Congress toward 
efforts to secure international agreements for the limitation 
of armaments. 



A number of members of Congress have been good enough 
to inquire as to the form of expression on the part of Con- 
gress which might seem most advisable from an administra- 
tive viewpoint. 

I have said to inquirers, as I am now pleased to say to 
you, that it is not of particular concern to the Administra- 
tion what form the expression of Congress shall take, though 
it is most agreeable that Congress shall express itself in 
favor of securing, if possible, an international agreement 
upon a program for the limitation of armaments. 

I think it has been pretty well understood that the admin- 
istrative branch of the government has already been seeking 
information with regard to the attitude of foreign nations 
on the general subject of disarmament These inquiries and 
negotiations will be continued, and the time and manner in 
which the matter may be formally presented to foreign gov- 
ernments can only be determined after the fuller develop- 
ment of inquiries already initiated. 

It is wholly desirable to have the expression of a favor- 
able opinion on the part of Congress relating to this world 
question, and it would seem to me ample if it should be ex- 
pressed in the broadest and most general terms. 

I am vastly more concerned with the favorable attitude 
of the Congress on this question than I am as to the form 
of expressing that attitude. You may be sure that the 
Executive will be ready to give every consideration to such 
expression as the members of the two houses of Congress 
find themselves disposed to make. 

The unwillingness of the House to follow the President's 
skillfully made suggestion, that the Porter plan be used, is 
held to be but another evidence of the same sentiment that 
upset the Senate in the fight over the Naval bill and forced 
great reductions, and also upset the old-line leaders by com- 
pelling almost precipitate reduction in the size of the Army. 
That sentiment calls for immediate action. It is the result 
of the pressure from the constituents of members of the 
House, all of whom will go before the people next year. 
The constituents want action at once in decreasing the great 
financial outlays for war. Idealism has become practicality. 
Humanitarianism is one with hard sense. The logic of the 
old-time workers against war has proved itself in the con- 
dition of the world, and the average man, with a demonstra- 
tion of this logic in the form of tax bills, insists that the 
logic be heeded. 

That, at least, is the explanation to be heard in Washing- 
ton of the unexpected victories of the advocates of curtail- 
ment. 



OUTCROPPINGS FROM THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 

The secrecy surrounding the sessions of the British Im- 
perial Conference, a gathering pregnant of large potentiali- 
ties for Britain and the world, has made it almost impos- 
sible to perceive the exact policy with respect to the question 
of renewing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, one of the major 
concerns, if not the major concern, of the conference. Thus, 
a few days ago there came out of London simultaneously a 
report that the treaty would continue automatically for one 
year, under a ruling of Lord Chancellor Birkenhead, and a 
report that a temporary extension of three months, from 
July to October, had been proposed to Japan by Great 
Britain and was being considered favorably. And both 
reports came from ordinarily reliable sources. 

In explanation of the first report, it was stated that Lord 
Birkenhead held that in the event of failure of either Great 
Britain or Japan to denounce the treaty, it runs indefinitely, 
there being no necessity, under its terms, for formal re- 
newal; and that it runs for a year after formal denuncia- 
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tion is made. In explanation of the second report, it was 
stated that the treaty would lapse, unless renewed, on July 13, 
since formal notice of termination had been given by both 
nations to the League of Nations last July, thus complying 
with the requirement of formal denunciation one year in 
advance, said to have been stated by Lord Birkenhead. In 
further explanation of the second report it was suggested 
that if there were renewal for three months a conference 
on the whole Pacific situation might be arranged, the sub- 
ject-matter of which would include the question of naval 
disarmament, brought clearly to the forefront by the adop- 
tion of Senator Borah's resolution. 

American interest in the question of renewal of the treaty 
creates sympathy here with the vigorous protests made 
against the secrecy of the conference by some of the English 
newspapers, including the Times, which said recently that if 
the gathering of Dominion premiers with the official states- 
men at home is "sitting as a conference, full publicity is 
both traditional and imperative, in the public interest." The 
craving for full information by those interested on this side 
of the Atlantic was intensified by a statement issued by the 
Department of State, denying that it is being informed offi- 
cially of the plans of the British Government. 

This statement from Secretary Hughes' department, brief 
and rather curt, follows : 

In view of a dispatch of the Associated Press with respect 
to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, published 
this morning, to the effect that "it is understood that the 
State Department has been kept fully informed of the plans 
of the British Government, and that it has been given as- 
surance that in the renewal of the treaty every precaution 
will be taken to guard against the inclusion of anything 
inimical to American rights," it is deemed proper to say that 
the State Department is not informed with respect to the 
plans of the British Government and has received no assur- 
ances in the matter. 

This statement is made to avoid the receiving by the 
American public of a false impression that the Department 
has been kept cognizant of the progress of the negotiations. 

However, throughout the conference there came unofficial 
bits of information tending to reassure those Americans who 
look anxiously to the Pacific as a spot of possible danger for 
the future peace of the world. These tidbits were of the 
same tenor — that nothing should or would be done by the 
British Empire that would complicate the perplexities of the 
situation as between the United States and Japan, or that 
would tend to encourage the jingoistic elements in Japan. 
The position of the Canadian Premier, Arthur Meighen, has 
been understood as wholly sympathetic toward America's 
viewpoint in the Pacific problem, as has been, of course, the 
attitude of the Canadian people generally. But equally defi- 
nite respect for the American viewpoint has been shown by 
W. M. Hughes, Premier of Australia, who wants renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese pact for the protection he believes it 
would give his outpost nation against the more powerful 
Japs. He told the London correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor that his chief aim in the Imperial Confer- 
ence would be to find a way to renew the treaty "in a form 
agreeable to the United States." 

That interview was a strong reiteration of previous state- 
ments made by Premier Hughes, and its expressions take on 
an added significance when it is understood that they are 
at one with informal expressions from other Dominion 
premiers and from home statesmen in attendance upon the 
conference. Whether from narrowly selfish reasons and a 
realization of "which side the bread is buttered on," or from 



an altruistic concept of the future of a world served by 
harmony between the English-speaking peoples, or from both, 
the statesmen representing all of the far-flung British Em- 
pire consistently sought the good will and co-operation of 
America in their expressions. 

Said Premier Hughes in the interview mentioned : 

The hope of the world, as I see it, lies in an understanding 
between the two great branches of the English-speaking 
peoples — between the United States of America and the free 
nations which make up the Commonwealth of the British 
Empire. 

He added : 

At the imperial conference, which is now sitting, the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the Angjo-Japanese alliance is one of 
great importance. Australia, as you are aware, is a near 
neighbor of Japan, and our safety lies in this alliance, for 
with Japan as our partner we have no fear of aggression 
from the East, and our great distance from Europe makes 
aggression on the part of any European power impossible. 

The trouble, however, arises in relation to the British Em- 
pire as a whole; for, as I have said, friendship with the 
United States is the paramount desire of all English-speak- 
ing peoples outside of that great democracy. For various 
reasons America is irritated by the existence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, and although provision has been made by 
subsequent agreements that that treaty can never be invoked 
in involving the British Empire in a quarrel with America 
on behalf of Japan, yet the idea persists in the United 
States that in some way or other that agreement is bound 
to militate against American interests. 

So far as Australia is concerned, I feel that a renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty is essential, but such a renewal 
must be in a modified form that will be acceptable, not only 
to America but to Japan and Britain. I believe it is possible 
to so modify it as to reach this desideratum. It goes with- 
out saying that Australia, New Zealand, and western 
Canada are at one with the United States in their attitude 
toward the Japanese people holding land in the Western 
States of America. 

Australia, as you know, has its own Monroe Doctrine in 
the form of "A White Australia," and while we have a great 
admiration for the Japanese people, we do not necessarily 
desire that they should come and live in our home. 

My chief aim at the conference will therefore be, as I 
stated in my speech in the House of Representatives last 
April, to find the means of steering the ship of state of the 
British Commonwealth between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
to discover a way in which the Anglo-Japanese Treaty can 
be renewed in a form agreeable to the United States. 

A more diplomatic expression of the same general view, 
that America must be considered carefully in the outlining 
of the foreign policy, is discerned throughout the "four 
points" made by Premier Meighen, of Canada, in his speech 
before the conference, as those points sifted out to the pub- 
lic. That speech, essentially a bill of rights for the great 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire, is said to 
have created a profound stir, for all its tactful verbiage. 
Mr. Meighen's four points, embracing the essentials of the 
speech, are reported to be : 

First. That upon all questions of foreign policy which 
more directly concern the British Government, such as mat- 
ters arising in connection with Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
the Middle East, the governments of the dominions should 
be kept thoroughly and constantly informed. 

Second. That upon all questions of foreign policy affecting 
the Empire as a whole the dominion governments must be 
consulted. 

Third. That the British Government should enter into no 
treaties or special alliances without consultation with and 
the advice of the dominions, and that all such treaties, even 
when entered into, should be subject to the approval of the 
dominion parliaments. 
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Fourth. That upon all questions arising as between the 
United States and Canada the advice of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment must be accepted as final. 

In the light of that speech, this excerpt from an article in 
the Spectator, which is fairly characteristic of the thought 
of many Englishmen today, deserves to be noted : 

Even if Japan and America should quarrel, Great Britain 
could never take sides with Japan. That would be a sure 
and speedy way of driving every British dominion out of its 
allegiance to the mother country. It would mean the break- 
up of the British Empire, and such folly would deserve such 
a fate. 

Scarcely less interesting than the flood of pro-American 
sentiment that ran over the Imperial Conference with regard 
to the Anglo-Japanese pact were the appeals made to the 
assembled premiers on behalf of Asiatic nations that stand 
in fear of Japan. From E. K. Whang, spoken of as delegate 
to Great Britain of the Korean Commission for the Republic 
of Korea, came this argument, as reported to the New York 
Times, which is taken to be an accurate expression of senti- 
ment among the Koreans : 

Japanese policy in Korea is mainly of interest to the 
premiers of Great Britain because it is a revelation of the 
policy of Japan, a policy which cannot fail In the end, if 
carried out to its logical conclusion, to We fatal to the in- 
terests of all the western powers in Asia. 

Japanese statesmen excuse the destruction of the Korean 
nationhood on the ground that they are compelled to find 
places in the sun for their overflowing population. The 
rigors of life in a cold climate like Korea and Manchuria 
are unsuitable for the average Japanese. It is, therefore, 
elsewhere than on the continent that they must find places 
in the sun. 

A colossal struggle is inevitable between the Anglo-Saxon 
powers and Japan to end the conversion of Australia and 
the Pacific slopes of America into Japanese colonies. There 
is no secret about the aim of the Japanese militarists, men 
who, despite all the reassurances and declarations of Japa- 
nese officials in Europe, control the policy of their country. 
The absorption of Korea is only the first step in their avowed 
policy. 

The next step is the absorption of Manchuria, which is 
already largely accomplished. Then comes domination of 
China. 

They are steadily proceeding with this. With amazing 
success they have since the great war secured exclusive con- 
trol of the most natural rights of eastern Siberia, and they 
have done so by methods contrary to humanity and to 
justice. Should Japan dominate China she will be in posi- 
tion to dominate the world, to compel the British do- 
minions overseas to admit their population as settlers, and 
to make the world a world in which Japanese ideals, Japa- 
nese harsh officialism, and Japanese ways will rule. 

And from B. Lenox Simpson, political adviser to the 
Chinese Government, went this argument to the Imperial 
Conference, incidentally throwing a light on internal condi- 
tions in Japan to which this country is not entirely accus- 
tomed : 

The real rdle of the Anglo-Japanese alliance has been for 
the last ten years to impede China. The fears expressed 
that the termination of the alliance would be followed by 
dangerous Japanese action are based on ignorance of Asia — 
the same ignorance, for instance, as was displayed in the 
post-war Anglo-Persian agreement. If the alliance is ended, 
nothing will happen anywhere except in Japan. There the 
more liberal elements, in less than a year, will gain control ; 
there will be a collapse of .the military party ; a modification 
of the constitution ; friendship with China, and a settlement 
of such issues as Shantung. 

Quite evidently, the "See America First" attitude, so to 
say, of the colonial statesmen attending the Imperial Con- 



ference, and of so large a part of British home opinion con- 
cerned with the question of renewing the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, made a very deep impression upon Japanese states- 
men, for the Japanese Ambassador to the United States, 
Baron Shidehara, came forth on the Fourth of July with an 
open and direct appeal to the American people not to stand 
in the way of renewal of the treaty. Those were not his 
words, but that was the substance of his statement, a very 
remarkable one, in that it was addressed directly to the peo- 
ple of the country. 

Since Baron Shidehara's appeal becomes a part of the 
background of the Imperial Conference, in its consideration 
of the question of renewing the treaty, what he said should 
be read in connection with what has been stated above as 
to the developments of the conference. First, without going 
in the question whether, as Lord Birkenhead is reported to 
have held, the treaty continues automatically until de- 
nounced and for one year thereafter, Baron Shidehara states 
that negotiations between the two powers, looking to re- 
newal of the treaty, have not been started. Then he pro- 
tests against what he describes as a campaign "actively at 
work misrepresenting the possible effect of the alliance upon 
the United States." He proceeds to tell of the "sympathy 
and approval" with which the United States contemplated 
the alliance when first drawn, in 1902, and of the lack of 
thought by the contracting parties, when the pact was 
renewed in 1905, that this country would be disturbed. 
Next, he speaks of the insertion in Article 4 of the pact, as 
revised in 1911, of the provision that the alliance would 
require neither of the contracting parties to go to war with 
a third power with which it had a general arbitration treaty. 

He continues: 

This provision, in its relation to the United States, has 
often been made the subject of conflicting interpretations. 
To a practical mind, however, the circumstances which led 
up to its inclusion should at once serve to remove all doubt 
regarding its significance. The idea of revising the alliance 
in 1911 was conceived primarily with the object of facilitat- 
ing the negotiations which were known to be then in pro- 
gress between London and Washington for the conclusion 
of a general arbitration treaty. Neither Japan nor Great 
Britain has ever contemplated, under the alliance, any 
casus foederis prejudicial or inimical to the interests of the 
United States ; and any plan designed to remove the pos- 
sibility of an armed conflict between the United States and 
Great Britain was of course agreeable to Japan. It was in 
pursuance of this policy that the quoted provision of Article 
IV was adopted. 

The same policy inspires Japan as strongly- today as ever 
before. It has not, in any degree, been affected by the fact 
that the Anglo-American general arbitration treaty failed 
to secure the approval of the United States Senate. Nor is 
it practically necessary to carry on the legal analysis of the 
question as to whether the Peace Commission Treaty, signed 
and ratified by the United States and Great Britain in 
1914, should be construed as a general arbitration treaty 
within the meaning of Article IV of the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement. For, apart from that question, it was already 
well understood at the time of negotiating the existing agree- 
ment that the alliance should in no case be directed against 
the United States. 

In explanation of Japan's attitude, Count Uchida, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, made the following statement to 
the Budget Committee of the Japanese House of Represen- 
tatives on February 4, 1921 : 

"As far as I understand, when Article 4 of the treaty 
(Anglo- Japanese Alliance) was inserted, the United States 
was specifically in mind, and therefore, as a practical matter, 
the question whether the general arbitration treaty men- 
tioned in Article 4 has been ratified by the United States 
Senate or not makes no particular difference. In other 
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words, looking at the matter from a broad point of view, we 
can safely say that already, at the time of the conclusion of 
the treaty (Anglo- Japanese Alliance), it was understood 
that there should be no application of this treaty to the 
United States." 

Japan is naturally anxious to strengthen the ties of 
friendship and loyal co-operation between herself and the 
British "Empire, which she regards as of the utmost impor- 
tance to the stability of the Far East. At the same time it 
is the firm and fixed determination of Japan to permit noth- 
ing to hamper her traditional relations of good will and 
good understanding with the United States. She is satisfied 
that these two affiliations are in no way incompatible, but, 
on the contrary, complementary and even essential to each 
other. 

Charges have sometimes been made that the alliance tends 
to encourage aggressive designs on the part of Japan in 
China. If this were the case it would be contrary to the 
preamble of the agreement, which provides for 

"The preservation of the common interests of all powers 
in China by insuring the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for 
the commerce and industry of all nations in China." 

Japan fully realizes that any such venture of aggression 
would be not only hopeless of attainment, but destructive of 
her own security and welfare. She sincerely wishes for 
China an early achievement of peace, unity, and stable 
government. She desires to cultivate her relations with that 
country along the path of mutual respect and helpfulness. 
Her vast commercial interests alone, if for no other con- 
sideration, point unmistakably to the wisdom of such a 
policy. This is a basic principle of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. In no adverse direction has the alliance ever 
exerted its influence. 



BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

The past few weeks have seen a new and determined 
effort upon the part of the British Government to compose 
the Irish situation, which at this writing is so full of hope 
as to rejoice the civilized world. It is the most important 
effort that has been made since Sinn Fein took the field, and 
to observers on this side of the water it has refreshing ele- 
ments of openness — of appeal to public opinion in Ireland 
and the world over. In some measure, the effort was threat- 
ened by almost coincident information that if peaceful at- 
tempts to find the remedy for the tragedy of Ireland fail, 
more extensive military operation in the south will take 
place; but the British Government succeeded in eliminating 
from the news of possible larger military operations the 
note of threat that would have been so inflammatory in the 
south of Ireland, and would have seriously discounted its 
effort at peaceful settlement. 

The opening of the new Ulster Parliament was made the 
occasion upon which to pivot the peace appeal. Ulster hav- 
ing expressed its popular will in decisive fashion for con- 
tinued union with the Empire, and a new government for 
the north of Ireland, clearly reflecting the will of the people, 
being in process of functioning in the presence of King 
George, the British statesmen seized upon that as the time, 
not to brandish the mailed fist at the south of Ireland, but 
to hold out the olive branch. King George's speech in open- 
ing the Ulster Parliament is accepted almost universally, 
outside the ranks of the extreme Irish nationalists, as a 
statesmanlike appeal. Arthur Balfour is credited with hav- 
ing written the speech, which is shot through with some- 
thing of the spiritual quality that marks Balfour in certain 
moods: 

The King's speech was: 



For all who love Ireland as I do, with all my heart, this 
is a profoundly moving occasion in Irish history. I could 
not have allowed myself to give Ireland by deputy alone my 
earnest prayers and good wishes in the new era which opens 
with this ceremony, and I therefore come in person, as head 
of the Empire, to inaugurate the Parliament on Irish soil. 

I inaugurate it with the deepest hope, and I feel assured 
you will do your utmost to make it an instrument of happi- 
ness and good government for all parts of the community 
which you represent. This is a great and critical occasion 
in the history of the six counties alone, for everything 
which interests them touches Ireland, and everything which 
touches Ireland finds an echo in the remotest parts of the 
Empire. 

Few things are more earnestly desired throughout the 
English-speaking world than a satisfactory solution of the 
age-long Irish problems, which for generations embarrassed 
our forefathers as they now weigh heavily upon us. Most 
certainly there is no wish nearer my own heart than that 
every man of Irish birth, whatever his creed and wherever 
may be his home, should work in loyal co-operation with the 
free communities on which the British Empire is based. 

I am confident the important matters intrusted to the con- 
trol and guidance of the Northern Parliament will be man- 
aged with wisdom and with moderation, with fairness and 
due regard to every faith smd interest, and with no abate- 
ment of that patriotic devotion to the Empire which you 
proved so gallantly in the great war. The request for full 
partnership in the United Kingdom and religious freedom 
Ireland has enjoyed. She has now conferred upon her the 
duty of dealing with all the essential tasks of domestic legis- 
lation and government, and I feel no misgiving as to the 
spirit in which you who stand here today will carry out the 
all-important functions intrusted to your care. 

My hope is broader still. The eyes of the whole Empire 
are on Ireland today, that Empire in which so many nations 
and races have come together, in spite of ancient feuds, and 
in which new nations have come to birth within the lifetime 
of the youngest in this hall. I am emboldened by the thought 
to look beyond the sorrow and anxiety which have clouded 
of late my vision of Irish affairs. I speak from a full heart 
when I pray that my coming to Ireland today may prove to 
be the first step toward an end of strife among her people, 
whatever their race or creed. 

In that hope I appeal to all Irishmen to pause, to stretch 
out the hand of forbearance and conciliation, to forgive and 
to forget, and to join in making for the land which they love 
a new era of peace, contentment, and good will. It is my 
earnest desire that in southern Ireland, too, there may ere 
long take place a parallel to what is now passing in this 
hall ; that there a similar occasion may present itself and a 
similar ceremony be performed. 

For this the Parliament of the United Kingdom has in 
fullest measure provided the powers, for this the Parliament 
of Ulster is pointing the way. The future lies in the hands 
of the Irish people themselves. May this historic gathering 
be the prelude of the day on which the Irish people of the 
north and south, under one parliament or two, as those par- 
liaments may themselves decide, shall work together in com- 
mon love for Ireland upon the sure foundation of mutual 
justice and respect. 

At the same time the King's speech was delivered, Mr. 
Lloyd-George wrote Sir James Craig, Ulster's leader and 
preniier, that he hoped "the influence and example" of Ulster 
"will assist to set the whole of Ireland, ere long, upon the 
path of practical co-operation," and three days later there 
went from London to Eamon de Valera the letter from 
Lloyd-George which sought to bring to a head, in the form 
of a conference of all interests, the move for peace. Lloyd- 
George wrote : 

Sib : The British Government are deeply anxious that, so 
far as they can assure it, the King's appeal for reconcilia- 
tion in Ireland shall not have been made in vain. Rather 
than allow yet another opportunity of settlement in Ireland 
to be cast aside, they feel it incumbent upon them to make a 



